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the eighteenth century. These objects, I take it, were picked tip
(somewhere) as being the nearest approximation to the truth
that were available: they are clues, but rough clues. At any rate,
if we make use of this assumption we get some decidedly interest-
ing results.
Let us begin, then, with the victim, about whom we already
seem to have gathered some information. She was a young (?)
French Roman Catholic, a fact confirmed by two further pieces
of evidence provided on the spot. First, there is the wall-writing
appeal for clight Mass and prayers' (I suggest thatclight5 here
is an adjective qualifying both 'Mass' and ' prayers,' and that it
refers to the prayer used both privately and at Requiems, ' Let
light perpetual shine upon them3). By itself, of course, this
merely shows that the victim was not an Anglican in the post-
Reformation sense of the word, since we can leave 6 Anglo-
Catholicism* out of count here altogether. But then in the second
place there is the apparition of the 'Nun' or 'Sister of Mercy.9
Now it seems always to have been taken for granted that this
apparition must belong to pre-Reformation times, and a con-
venient 'monk' has therefore been invented by legend to account
for the tragedy. But, of course, the apparition by itself gives us
no indication of its date, and if we link it with the appearance of
the coach, for which the 'Nun' seems to have been constantly on
the watch by the roadside (pp. 56-58), a pre-Reformation date
(as Mr Price points out) is definitely excluded. On the other
hand, if these two phenomena are to be combined (and it seems
clear that they must be), and if we tie up with them the appear-
ance of the little old man (pp. 49, 54) who seems to have been
the gardener Amos (lived in seventeenth century?); and if we
add to this again our previous evidence that the victim was
French, we arrive at a very different conclusion. Then we ham a
French woman (probably young) who has been brought to England from
a French convent at some date in the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries.
Now this conclusion is strikingly corroborated by the Plan-
chette replies given to Miss Glanville, first alone and afterwards
with Mr Glanville and Mr Kerr-Pearse. Normally one would
not take much notice of this mode of divination, which is